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INTRODUCTION 


Reprinted from The Poor Pay More, by David Caplovitz, 
pp. 147, 174, Copyright © 1967 by The Free Press. Reprinted 
by permission of the publisher. 


I heard an ad on the radio about a special 
bargain on washing machines for only $100. 
After I ordered it and had it installed, I got 
a bill for $200. I said I wouldn’t pay it and 
they took it away. I paid a $50 down-payment, 
and they never gave it back to me. I’m just 
glad I did not have to pay the balance. 


I bought covers for the living room fur- 
niture. When I washed them they shrank and 
their color faded. I called the store. The store 
took them and opened them at the seams to 
fix them but they still weren’t right. When I 
went back again, he said he was busy. So I 
went to court. He got a summons and I got 
half my money back. 


These people are consumers who _ got 
cheated. Each time someone buys something 
or uses a service, he or she is a consumer. 
Whenever people act as consumers, they run 
the risk of being cheated. 

Most business people feel that it is good 
business to treat customers well. ‘‘A satisfied 
customer will buy again.” Still, consumers are 
sometimes cheated. Sometimes the seller is dis- 
honest or greedy; often the consumer does not 
have good buying habits. Consumers need to 
have special skills to get the things they want 
and need at fair prices. This book will discuss 
ways consumers get cheated, how consumers 
can protect themselves, and what the federal 
government and various organizations are doing 
to protect consumers. 
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“Dear Sir/Madam, Now that you have 
tried your free sample of ourshampoo, 
we would appreciate your comments 
in the space provided... .” 








We may think of ourselves as pretty smart, but some advertisers 
and salespeople may not think of us this way. They are used to see- 
ing many people buy foolishly or fall for a sales talk. Every year 
thousands of consumers are misled, tricked, or cheated by people who 
believe it is all right to misinform others in order to make a profit. 


DEGREES OF TRUTH 


Advertising is the most common method used by manufacturers 
and sellers to lead people to buy their goods. Advertising is a form 
of selling. Its purpose is to sell a product or an idea. Advertising 
serves the consumer by letting him or her know about new products. 
However, the information given in ads does not always give a true 
picture of the product advertised. 

The next article gives some views on advertising by Paul Harper, 
chairman of an advertising agency. He believes “there still seem to be 
many people in ... [the advertising business] who think that there 
are degrees of truth.” 


“A direct lie is a falsehood told on purpose. (‘Guaranteed to re- 
store your hair in 30 days.’) These days it is rarely used in advertis- 
ing. The indirect lie is the clever use of words or pictures to give an 
idea that is false without telling a direct lie. (Men, don’t you wish you 
had your hair back?’)” 

As many products become more alike, “there seems to be a great 
temptation to try through indirect lies to tell about values that the 
product doesn’t really offer.” The indirect liar is the first to recognize 
that what is said and what the consumer actually hears may be two 
entirely different things, and “he counts on this as a way of selling 
goods.” 

The difference between truth and falsehood “lies not only in what 
we say, but in what the consumer hears.... And this should never 


Reprinted with permission from the 
June 10, 1968, issue of Advertising 
Age, p. 4. Copyright © 1968 by Crain 
Communications, Inc. 
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The oldest reason in the world for buying a new one. 


Meet Jim Freim, age 25. 

And his automobile, age 23. 

Now there's nothing unusual about a 
nice human being being 25. 

But you have to admit it's o bit unusual 
when a car isstill running around at the ripe 
old age of 23. 

But then again, the caris a Volkswagen. 





You see, in this age of New, Now, 
Wow" automobiles, we spend very little 
time making our little car look better. 

(Obviously.) 

But we do spend a great deal of time 
making it work better. 

Each and every one of the 5,115 parts in 
the Volkswagen has been improved and im- 


MRS. DAVIS OF PEORIA HEIGHTS, ASKS: 


Would you 
believe I'm 60? 


all 


proved again since Jim's automobile made 
its maiden highway journey back in 1949. 
We, of course, mentioned this to him 
and suggested that maybe after 23 years, it 
was time he traded his old one 

in fora new one, 
“Don't call me, I'll call you," 

he said. 


Kids love it on Oatmeal @ Non-polluting. 





suggest a value that the product can’t really deliver.” 

As salesmanship becomes less personal, advertising has become 
the main contact between business and the public. And, thus, ad- 
vertising bears a greater responsibility and should always speak 
clearly and truthfully. 

“Truth, if it is spoken with friendliness and wit, can have an 
overpowering effect.” The highly praised Volkswagen campaign is 
a shining example. “In this campaign, this unimpressive little car was 
presented for just what it was—an unimpressive little car. Both its 
limitations and strengths were spelled out honestly. In an impersonal 
society the next best thing to a handshake or kiss is hearing words 
which you know deep down are true.” 
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QUESTIONS 


1. What is the difference between a direct lie and an indirect lie? 
2. Why do many advertisers feel they have to use indirect lies? 
3. Make up an ad using indirect lies. 


CONSUMER 
SALES TRAPS 














As you read in the introduction, con- 
sumers need to have special skills and good 
buying habits. These will help them avoid 
falling into the traps set for them by dishonest 
people and illegally operated firms. Following 
are some very common consumer sales traps. 


Home Improvement 
“Bargains” 


op 


<4 Pf al 


wees eG oer 
eG oer 





Spring is usually the season 
for this type of swindle. The sell- 
er may pressure the customer into 
making repairs or improvements 
(such as a new roof). The repairs Ee 
may not be necessary or the mate- 
rials may be poor and the prices 
high after all the extra fees, labor 
costs, and interest are added. 


(2) pee 
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A person is talked into getting 
a loan to pay off debts. The terms 
for payment are made to seem 


easy, but actually the total cost of ¥ 


the loan is much larger than the 
amount of debt paid off. 


Consolidation 
Come-on 


Chain Referral Plan 


The seller insists that a person 
can easily buy a product and save 
money by referring the seller to 
other people who might buy. Each 


time a buyer gets someone else to 


buy (or in some cases, just let the 
seller present the product), the 
buyer is given a discount on his or 
her own purchase. A person may 
be talked into buying a product 
without shopping for it because it 
seems to be a good deal. Of course, 
a customer who can’t make any 
referrals pays the full price. Each 
new customer is offered the same 
deal. 


“Holy smoke! It’s from the landlord. 
They’re going to tear the building down!” 








A store advertises Lie = 
goods at very low ait 
prices to get the cus- &3 S ee 
tomer inside. When he witch 


or she does come in, 

the customer finds that 

the item advertised is not as good 
as was expected. The salesperson 
talks down the low-priced item and 
tries to sell a higher-priced one. 
The “bait” was the low-priced item 
which got the customer to come 
into the store. The “switch” was 
the seller’s trying to switch the cus- 
tomer to something that costs more. 











=F a et Credit certificates are mailed 
PIMEN Bi “WE! aR ees ; to people or printed along with a 
ee “newspaper ad. A discount is of- 
fered to anyone who turns in a 
certificate and makes a purchase. 
But the store may have already 
raised most prices so that there is 
no saving, even with the discount. 





Ofte the snext sixaupaves ‘are 
short stories about people being led 
into sales traps. See if you can 
match these stories with the des- 
criptions you have just read. 


Drawing by Mirachi; Copyright © 1955 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


Reduced 
Rate for 
Riot 
Victims 





YES, I'D LIKE TO SEE ¥ . 
”) RIGHT BACK HERE, YOUNG LAD 
MAY | HELP YOU: THE SOFA AND CHAIR YOU ct he peei Tae ee 


HAVE ON SALE FOR $54. GOOD. THOUGH. 
j 


WELL, IT'LL BE OK UNTIL | CAN IT WOULD REALLY BE A SHAME FOR You 
AFFORD SOMETHING BETTER. TO WASTE YOUR MONEY ON THIS STUFF. 


ITS HARDLY WORTH #10. TAKE A GOooD 
LOOK AT.1T- 2 HEE BE RiGHimaBACE 





MR. GORDON, THIS LADY REALLY | NO, 'D BE EMBARRASSED TO SELL IT 
WANTS TO BUY THAT SOFA AND CHAIR. POPAONICE GIGLELIKE YOU wa tore N, 
MISS, COME OVER HERE AND I'LL SHOW 


YOU SELL HER THAT BAIT YOU THE BEST DEAL IN THE STORE. 
AND YOU'RE FIRED! 


SINCE (OU RE ON A BULGET, FOULL PROBABLY 
WANT TO TAKE JUST THE LIVING ROOM FURNITURE. 


WELL, | DON'T KNOW, HOW 
MUCH WOULD THAT BE ? 


OF COURSE, YOU CAN GIVE ME £59 DOWN 15 MORE PAYMENTS --- 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS. WHY DON'T YOU SIT DOWN 
HERE AND CHOOSE THE COLOR YOU WANT WHILE 
| GET THE CONTRACT READY FOR YOU To SIGN. 


PIVESYEARS LATER 
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_ Promises, Promises? 


SS 
ty, et WY Wa, N ASS SAN = A salesman came to the home of Gladys Aaron 
ys _ SS and asked for a moment to demonstrate the 
wi Me a iN i A Sy new vacuum cleaner offered by his com- 
MANNS eae rel i : Wann, ay : pany. He showed her everything the won- 
MN Me C i \ derful cleaner could do. The salesman 
N iy fhe % |; a) i; then told Gladys the vacuum cleaner 
Nu Rel fk | could belong to her for as low as 
h Y Hn i: $19.90, the down payment. Gladys 
via | could easily make the other pay- 
Wily sli Y ments b ersuading her friends 
aN 4 YaaD 8 
ANY to buy the vacuum cleaner. For 
each friend who also bought the 
cleaner, Gladys would receive $25 
credit against her purchase. The 
salesman never mentioned that the 
total price of the cleaner was $250, 
plus interest. 

So, Gladys was persuaded to 
sign her name to a paper that said 
she must make regular payments 
on a $250 vacuum cleaner. The 
cleaner sold on the market in reg- 
ular stores for about $100. 
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It was spring-cleaning time, and The Plastic 
again this year Carrie and Jay 
Miller needed to paint the house. House... 
It seemed to Jay that every other 
year or so the house had to be 
painted. Since they opened their 
new photography studio, the Mil- 
lers no longer had time to do the 
painting themselves. This meant 
they would have to hire someone to 
paint the house; the cost would be 
about $500. 

One evening a woman stopped 
at the Millers’ and showed them a 
paint for “plasticizing” their house. 
She told them her firm would paint 
the house with a “plastic” paint 


‘ “ih 


which was so strong the house BA G7 Posy” 
would never again need painting. Wy bi ee ee 
The job would cost $1,180, a spe- WE, fe 

cial bargain to them for being the eM Ae {1 

first in the neighborhood to have / | TH ae 

their house plasticized. And, of Wie” Ce 


course, they would not have to pay 
someone to paint the house every 
few years. 

The saleswoman convinced 
them that this deal was too good to 
pass up. The Millers agreed and 
signed the contract. 

Two years later, the “plasti- 
cized” house was peeling in spots 
and needed to be painted again. 
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Save $10 


George Bower received a leaflet in the mail from a local jewelry 
store. The leaflet advertised several products and told about a year-end 
sale. Included with the ad was a description of the store’s no-money- 
down, easy-payment plan, and a $10 credit certificate for “preferred 
customers.” This certificate could be applied to any purchase over 
$100. George had been thinking about buying a watch for his wife 
as a surprise birthday gift. He decided to go to the store and look 
around. He found a watch he liked which cost $139. With the cer- 
tificate George paid only $129 and went home happy that he had saved 
$10 on his wife’s gift. He would never know that the watch usually cost 
only $125. 
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Happy Harry, Your Financial Pal 


“Why fret and worry about 10, 
15, or even 20 outstanding bills! 
Just walk into any one of the 23 
conveniently located offices of 


Happy Harry, Your Financial Pal, HARRY 
and clear them up with one loan, sera 0) 


and make one low, easy monthly 
payment.” This was the ad that 
brought the Smiths into Happy 
Harry’s Loan Office. The Smiths 
were having trouble keeping up all 
their time payments, which totaled 
$150 a month, or $1,800 over the 
next year. They had come to find 
relief from their money worries 
with a loan that would pay off all 
their debts. The Smiths got a loan 
to pay off their $1,800 worth of 
debts, but signed a contract which 
would cost them $100 a month for 
3 years. 





SUMMARY 


1. Can you think of an old saying that shows what the indirect liar 
thinks of the customer? 

2. What would happen if a company president were tricked by an in- 
direct lie and spent a lot of money on a product made by his or her 
own company? 

3. What things could the customer do to keep from being caught in 
the consumer sales traps you have read about? 





A pair of shoes made by the Leather Shoe Company costs $16.95 
at the Department Store and $19.95 at the Bootery. The Grocery 
Shoppe carries only Dairy Farm and Country Lane milk, both of 
which they sell for $1.09 a gallon. The Food Market carries three 
brands: Dairy Farm and Country Lane sell for $1.05 a gallon, and 
Food Market’s own brand sells for 99¢. 

In each case, the buyer can get the same product for less money 
by shopping in the right store or by comparing brands in the same 
store. But the buyer who has only been to the Bootery and the Gro- 
cery Shoppe may not know about the prices at the other stores. If a 
person were to look around, he or she might be able to make the same 
amount of money buy more. This is called comparison shopping. 

Comparisons can be made on almost anything—food, housing, 
furniture, appliances, cars, clothing, medicine, and even entertainment. 
Before having repair work done on a car, the consumer usually can 
check charges with several garages. The consumer can ask the phar- 
macist about drug costs. The pharmacist may be able to recommend a 
good-quality vitamin which costs half as much as the well-known 
brands. Entertainment in almost any city can be very expensive, but 
the price of admission to movies at a neighborhood theater is often 
much cheaper than at the first-run theaters downtown. 


COMPARING 
MEDICAL COSTS 


The next two readings are about ways to compare prices and save 
money on medical fees, such as drugs and doctor and hospital bills. 
It is often difficult to compare prices of services because it is neces- 
sary to ask questions rather than just look at several price tags. 





Doctors’ Fees 


A person can check on the 
fees of several doctors by asking 
the doctors or their nurses. Sup- 
pose a woman is going to have a 
baby. A conversation to find out 
about the doctor’s fee might go 
something like this: 

“What is your fee, Doctor?” 

“A normal delivery is $350.” 

“Does that include all visits 
before delivery?” 

“Yes, it does.” 

“Is there any limit on the num- 
ber of visits?” 

“No. Pll want to see you once 
a month until about the end of the 
seventh month. After that, you will 
have to come in more often.” 

“OK. And does the fee include 
shots, vitamins, and drugs?” 

“Any necessary shots are in- 
cluded, but Ill give you a pre- 
scription for vitamins and iron. The 
hospital, of course, will charge 
you for any drugs you may need 
during your stay there.” 

“Do you examine the baby in 
the hospital, or do we have to get 
a pediatrician (children’s doctor)?” 

“Oh, yes, I'll check the baby 
over.” 
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“Good. And how many visits after delivery are included, Doctor?” 
“A six-week checkup for both you and the baby. After that, you 


and the baby will be separate patients.” 


“Thank you, Doctor. Oh, by the way, is the fee the same if we 


have twins or triplets?” 


Prescriptions 


When your doctor prescribes a new med- 
icine, he probably scribbles down the trade 
name of the drug on a prescription blank. 
This is an order to the druggist to sell you the 
brand of a specific manufacturer. 

Drugs also have chemical names. Often 
tongue-twisters, they are hard to remember, even 
harder to spell. But if you can buy the medicine 
by its chemical name and get a preparation that 
is safe and that works, you usually pay less than 
if you buy it under a brand name. 

You should know, however, that there is 
disagreement among medical and drug spe- 
cialists over substituting brandless drugs for 
better-known trade-name drugs. 

The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation tells doctors that some _ brandless 
drugs are very likely as good as their trade- 
name copies, while others are not. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Why is it harder to compare medical prices 
than it is to compare most other prices? 

2. How might a doctor help you save money 
on prescriptions? 


ae) 





Abridgment of ‘Maybe You Can Pay Less for Prescriptions,” 
from Changing Times, March 1969, pp. 19-20. Reprinted by 
permission from Changing Times. Copyright © 1969 by Th 
Kiplinger Washington Editors, Inc. : 





A GOOD 
GUARANTEE? 


For many goods, comparison shopping 
means more than looking for quality and com- 
paring prices. It may also mean checking war- 
ranties (or guarantees). A warranty is a pledge 
or promise that a product is of a certain quality 
and will last for a certain length of time. Say 
you bought a clock with a one-year written 
warranty. If the clock stops running after 11¥2 
months, the manufacturer is responsible for re- 
pairing or replacing it at no cost to you. 

A written warranty helps the manufacturer 
sell goods. A customer would rather buy a 
product with a written warranty than without 
one. This is probably because the customer is 
more likely to feel sure of what the maker will 
do if something goes wrong with the product 
sold with a written warranty. 

A written warranty also protects the man- 
ufacturer. For example, if a can opener is 
sold with a 90-day (3-month) written warranty, 
the manufacturer must make free repairs up 
to 90 days. Hopefully, the can opener will 
last longer, but if it doesn’t, the customer will 
not expect free repairs after 90 days. 

If you buy something that doesn’t have a 
written warranty, it does not mean the manu- 
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facturer is free from responsibility. The product probably 
is covered by implied warranties. The word implied means 2 
suggested or understood without being said. For example, 
an implied warranty on a can opener is an understood 
promise that the can opener will open cans. 














But how well and how long 
will the can opener open cans? 
Suppose a manufacturer sells a 
can opener without a written 
warranty. Even though it 
is not stated anywhere, 
the manufacturer plans 
to give a certain amount 
of protection under an 
implied warranty. This 
plan may be to make no 
repairs, repairs for a certain length of time, or repairs on certain parts. 
If the can opener doesn’t work after 5 months, the manufacturer may 
feel that his or her responsibility has ended. At the same time, the 
customer may think a new can opener should work for at least 6 


SS SG Ss 
| SS 


SS 


months. If the manufacturer and the customer do not agree, one of two 
things can happen. The unhappy customer can give up and pay for 
repairing or replacing the can opener, or the customer can sue the man- 
ufacturer. If a customer decides to sue, a judge would have to decide 
what is covered in an implied warranty. The manufacturer doesn’t 
know when a dissatisfied customer might take the case to court. And no 
one knows if the judge will agree with the manufacturer or with the 
customer. 

The manufacturer usually wants to decide how much and how 
long a product is covered. As a rule, written warranties tend to make 
both the customer and the manufacturer feel safer. However, even 
written warranties may sometimes leave the customer wondering what 
kind of protection is provided. The next reading gives some examples 
of unclear and useless guarantees. 
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Abridgment of ‘How Much Good is a 
Guarantee?” from Changing Times, July 
1969, pp. 6-7. Reprinted by permission 
from Changing Times. Copyright © 1969 


by the Kiplinger Washington Editors, Inc. 


Just send back the piano... 


Suppose you bought a piano for $1,200 and received with it a 
warranty that said: 

“We agree to promptly repair or replace without charge any part 
which is found to be faulty, only if the piano is delivered to our 
factory (or other place named by us), and the transportation costs 
paid by the purchaser.” 

Being required to ship a piano back to the factory at your own 
expense to use the manufacturer’s “guarantee’’ may seem too ridicu- 
lous to be true. Yet this is part of a real warranty from a well-known 
company. 

After two letters asking for an explanation, the regional sales 
manager of the firm explained that, normally, local dealers would be 
appointed to make repairs. However, he could not assure a buyer 
that he would never have to send the piano back. 


Whats warranted? 


Suppose you bought a humidifier attachment {to keep the air from 
being too dry] for a hot-air furnace with this warranty: 

“This company will warrant all parts of each humidifier to be 
free from imperfection in workmanship and material for one year from 
date of installation and receipt of the guarantee card at the company. 
With exception of this one-year warranty, the company makes no ex- 
press warranties or implied warranties which extend beyond the 
description on the face thereof.” 

What does the company mean by its promise to “warrant” all 
parts to be free from defects? Will it replace the defective part if 
you return it? Who pays the labor costs for discovering the defect, 
removing the part and installing the new one? 
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Again it took two letters to get a response. The buyer, the com- 
pany explained, would have to get in touch with the dealer, who 
“hopefully, will fix it.” The company will replace defective parts that 
are returned and will sometimes send a man to fix a unit if the cus- 
tomer “complains bitterly.” 

There are “dozens of ways of installing a humidifier that might 
make it break down fast,” the president said, and the company had 
decided not to pin itself down to any obligation [duty] in writing. 


A locksmith’s ad in a telephone directory urges you to “ask about 
our conditional guarantee.” This is what happens when you do ask: 
“It means that we send out a regular locksmith to install the 


lock, not an apprentice.” 
“What about locks—are they guaranteed?” 
“The manufacturer guarantees them.” 
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“7M SORRY, SIR, THAT’S RIGHT OUT OF MY HANDS. YOU’LL HAVE 
TO TAKE IT TO OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT—SUCH AS IT IS!” 


\\ 
\ 
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“If the lock doesn’t work, you’ll replace it?” 


“Well, nothing ever goes wrong with a lock.” 
Many companies do issue clear-cut warranties and make good on 


their promises. Still, there’s no end to the complaints about fuzzy, 
gimmicky guarantees and unsatisfactory warranty service. 
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1. How much protection do you get with a written guarantee? Who 
decides what is covered by a written guarantee? 

2. What is an implied warranty? Who decides how much protection 
is included in an implied guarantee? 

3. Since most products are covered by implied warranties, why do 
manufacturers use written guarantees? 


A student gives her view of the relationship between what is ex- 
pected of many products and the actual performance of the product. 


In my house we have the washing machine that overflows, the can 
opener that takes off the paper on the can instead of opening the can, 
and the dishwasher that washes the floor while it does the dishes. We 
also have a TV that acts up when we’re watching it, but when the re- 
pairman comes to fix it, it’s as good as gold. Our alarm clock is famous 
for ringing in the middle of the night instead of in the morning. There’s 
no mistaking our doorbell either because when you ring it, it keeps on 
ringing until you bang on the wall for it to stop. Our toaster burns the 
toast when the dial is set on light. When you want it dark, you simply 
set it on light because when you put it on dark, it comes up light. Our 
blender works so easily that it splatters its contents all over the wall. 
Yes, we do have all the new modern appliances. 


Buying something without planning ahead is called “impulse” 
buying. What advantage of comparison shopping do you give up in 
impulse buying? Is impulse buying sometimes a good way to buy? 
Give examples. 


Zo 


My, 
HOME: 


Rosemary Provenzale, Christ the King 
School, East Cleveland, Ohio 


CONSUMERS 








What can be done to protect people from dishonest sales practices 
that are meant to mislead, trick, or cheat consumers? Sometimes 
consumers are able to protect themselves by following the guidelines 
for good buying. But this is not always enough. There are several 
other things that can be done by consumer organizations, by individ- 
ual consumers, and by government. 


TESTING, TESTING 


Even if an intelligent buyer follows all the guidelines for getting 
a good buy and never ends up with a product that doesn’t work, how 
can he or she be sure of not wasting money? Maybe an extra $40 
will buy a better piece of furniture or an extra 15¢ spent on detergent 
will help get a cleaner, whiter wash. How can the buyer find out with- 
out spending the extra money to test these products? 

Much of the testing is done by Consumers Union. This organiza- 
tion publishes a monthly magazine (Consumer Reports) to help con- 
sumers. As one fan of CU points out, the savings on the price of one 
small appliance per year may equal the cost of a subscription to Con- 
sumer Reports. The following reading tells about the purposes of Con- 
sumers Union. 


Consumers Union 


Consumers Union (CU) has three major purposes: (1) It provides 
consumers with information and advice on consumer goods and serv- 
ices. (2) It gives information on all matters about spending the family 
income. (3) It works alone and with other groups to make and keep 
decent living standards. 

Consumers Union is a nonprofit organization, established in 1936 


Si 


Reprinted from the January 1969 
issue of Consumer Reports with per- 
mission. Copyright © 1969 by Con- 
sumers Union of U.S., Inc., a non- 
profit organization. 





in the State of New York. It gets 
its income entirely from the sale 
of its publications. CU accepts no 
advertising or product samples, 
and has no ties to any commercial 
interest. Its Ratings and product 
reports are only for the use of 
readers of Consumer Reports. 
Neither the Ratings nor the re- 
ports may be used in advertising 
or for any commercial purpose. 

Products tested are bought in 
stores at regular retail prices by 
CU’s Shoppers. Ratings are based 
on laboratory tests, controlled- 
use tests, and/or expert judgments 
of the purchased samples. What 
CU’s Ratings offer is buying in- 
formation that should greatly in- 
crease the consumer’s chances of 
getting his money’s worth. 


1. What do you think is the most 
important purpose of the Con- 
sumers Union? 

2. Why does the Consumers Union 
try to be so independent? What 
might happen if CU _ accepted 
samples from manufacturers? 
Besides the testing done by Consumers Union 
and by individual manufacturers, testing for 
safety is done by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Here glass blocks and other building materials 


are being tested to see how much heat they can 
stand. 
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SHOPPERS UNITE is 


Everyone is a part of several different 
groups. In some groups people work to- 
gether. For example, nurses work with 
other nurses, and construction workers 
work with each other. Even people who 
may work alone most of the time, such 
as truck drivers, have unions through 
which they help each other. But there 
is one group in which members al- 
most always work alone. Generally, 
each consumer bargains and _ buys 
alone. In 1969, a small group of con- 
sumers in the northwest suburbs of 
Chicago decided they would have more 
power if they worked together. By sticking 
together they would be able to help each 
other and a lot of other shoppers as well. 
Their story is told below. 












“If you look at the faces of women entering a 
supermarket, you see that most of them are angry.” 
These are the words of Mrs. Marian Skinner of Wheeling. 

Mrs. Skinner certainly is angry—about the prices she pays and 
the ‘shocking conditions” in her nearby supermarkets. That’s why 
she founded the National Consumers’ Union (NCU) last September. 

The union’s numbers are small (about 50 dues-paying members) 
but its goal is huge. It is trying to get shoppers together on the local Adaptation of “A Story That Didn't 


Fit in Print,’’ by Diane Monk, from 
Chicago Journalism Review, June 1970, 


level to give them more power in dealing with retailers. And for its D0: COpynaht @ 4970 by Manat 
first target, NCU picked a giant: the grocery stores. This means the Oicarniscan a8 coe ae 
six large companies that sell about 90 per cent of the food bought in 


the Chicago area. 
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The union’s major complaint is that generally secret codes are 
used to show the “shelf-life” of perishable foods. 

“And all foods are perishable,” noted Lynne Heidt, another of 
NCU’s founders. “Some things, like canned goods, last longer than 
others, but nothing lasts forever.” 

Mrs. Skinner and Mrs. Heidt charge that both store managers and 
food manufacturers refuse to explain their code-dating systems to the 
public. It is therefore possible to sell out-dated goods for their full 
price. This can be done in the rich suburbs as well as in the ghet- 
tos. 

On their inspection tours, members also say they have discovered 
several other causes for anger. These are short-weighting of meats by 
butchers, freezers with temperatures above the level needed to keep 
frozen foods fresh, and generally dirty and unhealthy conditions in 
many stores. 

NCU charges, too, that many “sale” prices are not lower prices 
at all. 

“Just ask any woman to show you how her food budget has gone 
down because of advertised cuts in prices,” said Mrs. Skinner. “You’re 
likely to get the answer we’re trying to prove: That the prices haven’t 
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really gone down.” 

After checking several hundred items which were supposed to 
be reduced, Mrs. Skinner reported she has found only nine price 
changes—and four of them were marked up, not down. 

“Fancy packaging and huge advertising campaigns make it very 
hard for the shopper to compare prices.” 

“There isn’t much a single buyer can do,” said Mrs. Nelson. 
[Mrs. Helen Nelson is executive secretary of the Illinois Federation 
of Consumers.] “An organized group effort is needed to give the buyer 
the power to bargain before he gets to the checkout counter.” 

Marian Skinner and Lynne Heidt say that such an organized 
group effort is what they hope NCU can become. 

“So many women tell us, ‘I agree, but I depend on this store.’ 
Well, we’ve got to show each woman like that, that the store depends 
on HER.” 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why was the National Consumers’ Union started? 
2. Name two things that NCU is trying to change. Can you think of 
anything else that you would like to see changed in grocery stores? 


CWE’LL PAY OURSELVES 


In many places consumers have tried another way of working 
together. They believe they can serve themselves better or at less cost 
if they own the business. So they set up a business called a consumer 
cooperative (co-op). A consumer cooperative is a store owned and 
managed by consumers who have bought shares in the co-op. Each 
shareholder (or member) has only one vote. So all members have 
an equal voice in setting the co-op’s operating policies. Co-ops wel- 
come everyone as customers, and welcome all customers to become 
members. This is how a co-op works: 


Think of a co-op as someone who runs errands. Every time you 
buy from the co-op, you are asking the co-op to go shopping for you 
by refilling its shelves. The co-op, like all supermarkets, has to get 
groceries from the meat-packing houses, the dairies, the bakeries, 
and many other places so it will be ready for you the next time you 
want something. 

Your co-op doesn’t run errands only for you. Everyone who buys 
from a co-op is asking the co-op to go shopping. So the co-op buys 
in large quantities. Instead of buying one chicken, one loaf of bread, 
and one gallon of milk, the co-op buys hundreds of these goods. By 
buying in large quantities, the co-op can get each item for less money 
than you can. But to simplify bookkeeping, the co-op charges market 
prices (prices that are about the same as those charged by other stores 
in the area). 

So far a co-op is just like any other store. However, after a certain 
length of time (maybe 3 months or a year) the co-op figures out what 
it has cost to shop and keep goods for all its customers. It figures 
out how much the goods cost and adds all the other expenses of 
getting and keeping things for you. (Some of these expenses are heat, 
electricity, refrigeration, shopping carts, and salaries of people who 
work in the store.) If it cost the co-op 97¢ to handle each $1 worth of 
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goods, it has 3¢ left over. Then the co-op will pay a small amount of 
interest on shares and probably use some of the money to strengthen 
the co-op. It will give the rest of the money back to the customers. 

Your refund (what you get back) is based on your purchases. For 
example, suppose you spend $1,800 per year for food (about $35 a 
week). And suppose your co-op has enough money left over to give 
back 2¥%2¢ for every dollar spent there. If you spent all $1,800 at your 
Co-op, you get back $45. 


The The next reading is about a 


co-op that was organized in Har- 


“Harlem lem (in New York City). It is a 
good example of how and why a 
Co-op 


co-op might be organized. 
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“Harlem Is Proud of Its Co-op.” 
Reprinted from the June 1, 1968, issue 
of Business Week, pp. 30-31, by spe- 
cial permission. Copyrighted © 1968 
by McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
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“It’s so beautiful,” says Cora 
Walker. 

What she is talking about is Har- 
lem’s cooperative supermarket. In 
its fresh yellow paint, highly lit in- 
we terior [inside] and range of brand- 

name goods, the store compares with 
any well-ordered suburban super- 
market. In Harlem, it’s unusual. 
Miss Walker, a Harlem lawyer 
and organizer of the supermarket 
project, feels that its an answer to 
one of the ghetto’s most frequent 
complaints: Much of the food sold 
[in ghetto retail stores] is poor in 
quality and high in price. The co-op 
will bring quality food to a neighbor- 
hood that sorely [desperately] wants 
it and at the same time offer jobs and 
community involvement. 

“We had to go to the community first,” explains Miss Walker, whose 
own family was on welfare all through her childhood. “We had to find 
the ones that were dedicated [interested in helping].” That turned out 
to be no problem. “The one thing. I underestimated,” she admits, “was 
the number of people in the community who would be interested.” 

The community provided most of the 16 members of the board of 
the Harlem River Consumers Cooperative, Inc. 

Seventeen teen-agers, all carefully coached by Miss Walker, 
scouted the neighborhood last summer [1967] to spread word of the 
new store from door to door. They came back with $10,000 worth of 
co-op memberships at $5 a share. By now there are 2,400 members. 
Says Miss Walker: “We raised $155,000 just in these few blocks.” 

All 43 of the store’s employees were drawn from the community. 
Many who applied for jobs explained on their application, “I want 
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to help my people.” But among many applicants there was more 
enthusiasm than experience. As Miss Walker points out, ‘““There are 
few trained people around looking for work. So you have to screen 
[sort out] the untrained that are ready for training.” 

None of the checkers had any previous experience. “I didn’t 
know you had to have a Ph.D. to use these things,” wailed one be- 
ginner, with a sad look at the cash register and the trainer from 
National Cash Register Co. standing patiently by. 

At the Harlem Co-op, about 60% of the merchandise is made up 
of national brands; the rest sell under the label Co-op. “We’d like to 
be stronger on co-op,” explains manager William Cole, “but there’s 
an educational job to do first on the advantages of the co-op label.” 





Pricing posed some problems. “We aren’t out to start a price 
war,” says Miss Walker. Stockholders firmly put quality above price 
as a sales appeal. “We don’t say we offer low prices,’ says a con- 
sultant. “We say we’re offering quality at a good price.” 

The days before the opening were not without the usual flurry of 
mishaps. Counters did not arrive on schedule, and meat-handling 
equipment was installed in the wrong spot. But there is no doubt 
among those most directly involved that the co-op is going to make 
it; its sales possibility is put at $1.8 million a year. 

Leon Straus, who coordinated the consulting program, says a 
valuable feature of the project is that it is being run by people who 
know the community and what it needs. 

In the end, the co-op is the neighborhood’s show. “They have the 
spirit,’ Miss Walker says of the people who own and run the store. 

Says a trainee as she polishes the storefront glass: ““You think of 
yourself as a stockholder, and you’re washing your own store windows.” 


QUESTIONS 

1. Why was the Harlem Co-op started? 

2. Why do you think the Harlem Co-op is successful? 

3. Why is a co-op able to sell groceries for the same price or less 
than a regular commercial grocery store and still give some of the 
money back to its customers? 


SPROTECTIVE LAWS 


Another source of protection for consumers is the government. 
Early in the 20th century, the federal government passed the Pure 
Food and Drug Act. Since then the federal government from time to 
time has passed other laws to protect consumers. The following laws 
to help consumers went into effect in the 1960's. 
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Under this law all package labels must tell 
what the product is and who makes it. They 
must give a list of ingredients, and if a number 
of servings is given, state the amount that 
makes up a serving. If the quantity of a pack- 
age is less than four pounds or one gallon, the 
quantity must be stated in ounces. 

The Fair Packaging and Labeling Act 
prohibits slack filling (not completely filling 
packages) unless it is necessary in order to 
protect the contents, or in order to use a 
certain type of packaging machine. 





Iholesome [| 


This law says that all red meat sold for 
eating must meet U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture inspection standards. (Fish and poul- 
try are covered under a different law.) The 
law also allows the Department of Agriculture 
to set standards for handling meat and meat 
products from the packing house to final sale 
to the consumer. Standards of handling in- 
clude refrigeration and the length of time 
the meat may be kept in the store before it is 
sold. The Department of Agriculture is given 
authority to inspect all meat-packing houses 
within the United States and all foreign plants 
packing meat for export to the United States. 
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CWool, Fur & Textile Labeling Laws 


THE WIZARD OF ID by Johnny Hart, © 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 1969. 





These laws require that labels be attached to the fabric or fur, 
telling exactly what the material is. Fabrics must be described by their 
generic (class) name (acrylic is a generic term, but Orlon is a brand 
of acrylic.) Tags on furs must also tell where the fur came from and 
if the fur has been dyed or bleached. 


Truth-inSLending Act 


This applies to all persons or organizations that extend credit 
and make a finance charge for the credit. This law requires the credi- 
tor to show the customer in writing the finance charge (such as $50.10) 
and the annual, or yearly, interest rate (such as 18%). These two things 
will tell the customer at a glance how much he or she is paying for 
credit. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Which consumer protection act seems most helpful? 
2. Are laws to protect consumers necessary, or should consumers be 
expected to protect themselves by buying more carefully? 
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IM SORRY... WE Do 
NOT CONDONE KoBBERY! 





YOU BETTER 
TAKE ANOTHER 
LOOK AT 
YOUR INTEREST 
KATES, 





“(DO THE “LAWS WORK? 





Adaptation of “‘Giving the Consumer 
‘Class’,” by David Sanford, from The 
New Republic, July 26, 1969, p. 15. 
Reprinted by permission of The New 
Republic, © 1969, Harrison-Blaine of 
New Jersey, Inc. 


Laws are made to protect consumers from 
being cheated by those business people who 
are dishonest. But how well does the law do 
this job? For example, suppose a customer 
buys a dress for $35 without a label telling 
what the fabric is. She finds out after she 
washes the dress that it is wool, but by then 
the dress has shrunk so that she can no longer 
wear it. The store refuses to give back her 
money. The law has been broken, but what 
can be done by the customer who has been 
cheated out of $35? The next reading gives 
some of the problems the consumer has, even 
when the law is clearly on his or her side. 


Class Action 
“Under the°Law 


In consumer fraud cases customers almost 
never get back what they’ve lost. This is be- 
cause losses generally are smaller than the 
cost of paying a lawyer to go to court. A per- 
son who has been cheated can go to the 
Federal Trade Commission. But the most FTC 
can do is order the company to stop cheating 
its customers. The FTC cannot make busi- 
nesses repay customers they have cheated. 
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There are signs, however, that Congress, 
the courts, and other agencies are becoming in- 
terested in consumer class actions. These are 
suits by one or a few people for all consumers 
cheated in the same way. A lawyer will not 
often take a case for a poor man who has been 
done out of $400. But if he can help thousands 
of people cheated in the same way, he has an 
interesting and perhaps profitable case. 

All states and the federal government al- 
low class actions by persons who can show a 
“unity of interest.” However, the laws are in- 
terpreted differently from one state to another. 
Most states do not favor class actions. Philip 
Schrag, a lawyer for the NAACP, says that 
New York courts explain the law to mean “that 
if 10,000 people sign the same contract, one 
person can act for all of them. However, this 
means they must all sign the same piece of pa- 
per. If they sign 10,000 separate, identical 
forms, then they don’t have a ‘unity of inter- 
est.”” The effect is to discourage class actions. 
Strangely, California, which has the same law 
as New York, is a favorable place for class ac- 
tions. In a recent Yellow Cab case, the com- 
pany was ordered to refund overcharges to Los 
Angeles Yellow Cab users. 





QUESTIONS 


1. Why don’t consumers who have been cheated just sue and get 
their money back? 

2. What is a class action? In what ways is it better than a case 
brought by a single consumer? 





SUMMARY 


Copy the crossword puzzle 
onto a sheet of paper, and use 
the following clues to fill in the 
blanks. 


ACROSS 


1. If one person sues a com- 
pany for everyone the company 
has cheated in a certain way, it 
is called a ; 

5. A guarantee that is not written 
by the manufacturer of a product, 
but is suggested by the name of 
the product, is called an 
guarantee. 

6. To give money for something 
bought. 
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8. An indirect is used 
by advertisers to give a false idea 
of their product without telling 
direct lies. 

10. Another name for a warranty. 
13. To buy. 

14. Short for National Consum- 
ers’ Union. 

15. When a person buys some- 
thing and promises to pay later, 
he or she is using 


DOWN 


2. Goods offered at a reduced 

price are on ‘ 

3. Numbers used by stores to 

show the packaging date or sel- 

ling date of foods. 

4. Buying something without plan- 

ning or shopping around is called 
buying 

7 lhe 

is facial tissues. 

9. Bait and switch is a common 

consumer sales 

11. Organization which publishes 

Consumer Reports to help con- 

sumers is called Consumers 

12. One of the purposes of Con- 

sumers Union is _ to 

goods and report findings to 

readers of Consumer Reports. 


name for Kleenex 


GLOSSARY 


bait and switch Advertising something at a low price to attract customers—then 
trying to talk the customers into a higher-priced item. 

balance Amount of a debt remaining after part of the debt is paid. 

brand A certain make; a trade name. 

code-dating system Numbers on food packages that show packaging date. 
comparison shopping Looking for anitem in more than one store to find the lowest 
price; comparing different brands of the same product. 

consumer A person who buys a product or a service. 

consumer class action Lawsuit by one or a few people for the sake of all people 
cheated in the same way. If one person wins, they all win. 

consumer cooperative (co-op) A store owned and managed by consumers. 
credit Buying now and paying later; entry of money paid on a debt. 

credit certificate | Coupon offering a discount on a certain purchase. 

debt Something owed to another. 

debt consolidation Taking out a loan to pay off many debts. 

discount Deduction from the cost. Employees get a 10% discount. 
down-payment Partial payment, with the balance to be paid later. 

finance charge Money charged for extending credit. 

fraud A dishonest act; something done to deceive or cheat. 

generic Having to do with a class or group of similar things. 

guarantee Pledge to replace or repair goods if they are faulty. 

implied warranty A guarantee that is understood without being stated. 

indirect lie Giving a false idea without directly lying. 

interest Money charged for the use of money or credit. The yearly interest rate will 
be 18% on the portion of the debt that is unpaid. 

refund Pay back; a return of money paid. 

shareholder or stockholder Person who has bought a share or a part of a business. 
unity of interest When many people have an interest in common, as when they all 
have been cheated in the same way. 

warranty A guarantee, or pledge, to repair or replace goods if they are faulty. 
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